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VISIT TO GRANDFATHER ’S,. 


Who does not remember many such, and how 
joyous, how unaffected, how generous, how af- 
fectionate, how pure! Little folks talk about it 
for days. ‘The days are counted as they pass, 
till the time comes, and the grandparents are 
quite as impatient.. The old adage is verified— 
“Once a man, twice a child.” The old and 
young children meet together, and the world 
goes easy. The one tells stories with as much 
interest as the other listens; gives candy, cake 
and money with as good a relish as the other 
eats or spends it. The one praises and admires, 
as freely as the other is pleased and flattered 
by it. 

We can see by this picture, how happily the 
visit progresses. Even the dog enjoys the sport. 
License is given to ramble in the fields, bob for 
trout in the brook, and hunt for eggs about the 
barns. The grandsire intersperses here and 
there as he can catch a listener, a tale of the 
early settlements, a battle of the revolution, a 
storm at sea, or a chapter from a traveller’s 
scrap book. 

Visits to uncles and aunts are pleasant, visits 
to young cousins are delightful; visits to school- 
mates are usually joyous; but visits to grandpa- 
rents leave waymarks in the soul which time sel- 
dom effaces. Such visits, after the lapse of thirty 
years, in our recollections, are as fresh as if of 
yesterday. We can see the old willow trees 
which surrounded their neat one story house, 
and can almost call by name the oxen which 
were harnessed to the plough—and O, such 
doughnuts and honey—such lots of pantry com- 
forts, as our good old grandmother bestowed in 
the profusion of her love, we never expect to see 
again. A kiss and tucking up of the bed closed 
the scenes of the day—a kiss and a bowl of 
warm bread and milk came with the dawn of 
morning. We could ride or run, whistle or sing, 
Jump upon the hay-mow, fodder the cattle, and 
feed the pigs. 

The tie which thus binds the old and young 
together, is peculiarly tender and delightful. 
The love and care of parents are found in the 
hearts of the grandparents, softened by age, and 
increased by recollection. They anticipate 
every wish of their little visitors, watch every 
motion, defend against every danger, and cher- 
ish every moral sympathy, while visitors won- 
der that with so much liberty there is such a 
pleasant restraint. Little readers, make much 








of such visits while they are within your reach. 
Your grandparents will seon drop away, and 
many of you will, as time rolls on, become, we 
hope and trust, intelligent, worthy and happy 
grandparents in their stead.—Cold Water Army. 








NARRATIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JOSEPH WALKER. 
Or, the Old Man and his Grandson, lost in the Woods. 


I propose to tell a true story of an ol@gman 
and a little boy. The man, if he were now 
alive would be nearly a hundred and seven years 
old, and the boy, if he is now alive, is about 
thirty seven. Such would be exactly their ages, 
if the common report at the time of the circums 
stance referred to, was accurate. I have no 
doubt it was nearly accurate; but they might 
have been either of them a year or two older or 
younger. If my readers will subtract from the 
ages I have mentioned twenty seven years, they 
will find how old they were reported to be. In 
the same manner by taking twenty seven from 
the present year, 1843, they will find the year in 
which the events took place. I purposely leave 
these questions for my readers to determine for 
themselves by arithmetical calculation, and I 
hope none of them will fail to make the very 
simple and easy calculation necessary for that 
purpose, either with the assistance of their 
friends or by their own efforts. It will be found 
that the old man had arrived to an age when 
most men who live so long are feeble and often 
unable to do more than to walk about the house. 

But old Joseph Walker still walked with a 
firm step; and though he had lost the activity of 
his youth, he was still able to attend to many af- 
fairs about the farm of his son, with whom he 
lived in a house by himself. The boy will be 
found to have been too young to be expected to 
endure much hardship or to exercise the judg- 
ment and discretion which is expected from ma- 
turer minds. The spring of the year was past. 
It had rot brought with it the genial warmth and 
mildness which is generally expected at that 
season. The farmers had generally committed 
their seed to the earth, and were waiting with 
considerable anxiety for ihe appearance of the 
green blade above the ground. ‘The cold winds 
and rains had prevented the fields of grain, and 
especially those planted with corn, from exhibit- 
ing their fresh and promising green as early as 
usual. In many fields, the corn continued for 
several days to be quite small, and had a sickly 
appearance. Many leaves, just appearing above 
the ground, had a yellow color, like that of 
grass which had been excluded from the light. 
The trees of the wood had not put forth their 
latest leaves. Though not entirely leafless, the 
forest still exhibited abundant proofs of the 
backwardness of the season. 

On Thursday, about the eighth day of June, 
(the exact day of the month I do not remember, ) 
the clouds assumed a darker and more threaten- 
ing aspect than they had previously worn. The 
winds became more cold and chilling. The 
traveller wrapped his cloak more closely around 








him. It required the exercise of a strong con- 
fidence in God for a man to persuade himself 
that the blossoms of spring, without which none 
of the fruits of the summer or autumn can be 
matured, would not be eutirely destroyed. Dur- 
ing a few days remission of the cold which gen- 
erally prevailed, the farmers had shorn their 
sheep and turned them out to the pasture. But 
now, when the winter’s cold appeared to be re- 
turning, those which had been deprived of the 
warm fleeces they had worn in winter, required 
protection, The tender Jambs too required a 
shelter from the inclement skies. In the after- 
noon of the day I have mentioned above, old 
Joseph Walker called upon his little grandson, 
Philander, to go out with him to the pasture, 
and help him drive the sheep to the barn. The 
old man put on his boots and I believe an outer 
garment, but Philander who was young and 
sprightly, went out barefooted and with no more 
than his usual clothing, which was more scanty 
than boys usually wore. They went to the pas- 
ture and searched a considerable time in differ- 
ent directions for the sheep, but did not find 
them. Though it was a thing almost unheard of 


at that season of the year, it began to snow. A 


few flakes had been seen early in the afternoon, 
but toward night the flakes of falling snow in- 
creased, and at length became so thick that it 
was impossible to discern any object whatever, 
at any considerable distance. Old Joseph 
Walker and his grandson Philander, at length 
gave up the search for the sheep and determin- 
ed to return home. But there was not a beaten 
path. The old man was bewildered, and his 
grandson could not aid him. They kept on 
walking. In one direction was the old log house 
in which the old man had lived, with his wife and 
grandson, but in every other direction was a 
forest. Their course did not lead them to the 
house. The night came on, and they continued 
walking. Though not forgotten or unsought for 
by their friends, they found that night, neither 
home, nor supper, nor bed. Long and tedious 
was the night and anxiously did the old man 
look for the morning. At length the morning 
came, but though the snow had ceased falling, 
the weather was still cloudy, cold and dreary. 
The forest was all around them, and neither of 
them knew what course to pursue to reach the 
habitation of their friends. 

Though before the snow began to cover the 
ground, Philander may have thought but little of 
his shoes, he found it not very pleasant walking 
barefooted in the snow. ‘Though I do not know 
the fact, I fear that old Joseph Walker had not 
been much accustomed to pray, and that not 
having cast his care on God, he could not do 
much to encourage his young companion to seek 
for comfort and hope where he could find little 
himself. 'They doubtless consoled themselves 
with the hope that the morning light would ena- 
ble their friends to find them, and take them 
home to break fast, or that they would themselves 
find the way out of the woods to the old house 
and the old woman they had left the day before. 
But so far had they wandered that they could 





not find even the mountain which stood alone at 
a little distance from the old house. The snow 
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still lay on the ground two or three inches in 
depth. ‘The sun could not be seen at his rising, 
on account of the clouds. The wanderers knew 
no better in the morning which way to travel 
than they did in the darkness of the night. 
Still they kept on walking, for by this means 
only would they prevent themselves from being 
chilled with the cold. 

There were in the town within a few miles of 
them, many little boys who would have been 
glad to have carried them a breakfast to satis- 
fy their hunger, for the story of their being lost 
was early known not only in their own neighbor- 
hood but throughout the town. Their friends 
had ‘been searching for them all night, and in 
the morning many of the neighbors came togeth- 
er, to prosecute the search more effectually. 

The manner of conducting the search was as 
follows. After consultation among those who 
by common consent, or by choice of those pres- 
ent, were entrusted with authority to direct the 
course and order of proceeding, a line was form- 
ed as a military company is formed for exercise 
at a training, except that the men were farther 
apart. Each man was placed as far from the 
man on his right hand as it was thought would 
be consistent with a thorough search of the 
ground passed over, and the safety of the line, 
and was directed to keep as nearly as possible 
at the same distance, and to advance with equal 
pace with the person on his right hand. Some 
of the men in the line had guns for the purpose 
of killing any game they might happen to arouse, 
and for the additional purpose of giving a signal 
if the lost should be found. Others had conch- 
shells or tin trumpets, which in the country, on 
large farms, are used to give the signal for din- 
ner. Those who wete thus provided were ar- 
ranged in different parts of the line, and were 
directed to sound their trumpets or shells occa- 
sionally, that the leaders might judge whether 
the different portions of the line were advancing 
with regularity, and in the right direction. 
While. proceeding in their course through the 
forest each man could see one or two persons on 
his right or left, but not more than that number. 
if I remember correctly, each person was direct- 
ed to give his attention to the ground between 
himself and his next neighbor at his right hand, 
for the purpose of discovering the objects of 
their search or any signs of their having passed 
in that direction. If at any time the line appear- 
ed to be advancing irregularly, the word was 
passed from the leader for the left or the right 
wing to move faster er slower as the case might 
require. During the whole progress the tin 
trumpets and conch shells were occasionally 
sounded, beginning at one extremity of the line, 
and proceeding in regular succession to the 
other. 

Thus the neighbors proceeded in the search 
in different directions all the second day. At 
first it was conjectured that the wanderers would 
keep in the vicinity of the mountain I have men- 
tioned| above, and the woods around the base 
and on the sides of the mountain were thorough- 
ly but unsuccessfully explored. When the line 
which -was first formed come out of the forest 
into the open groundafter three or four hours 
search, some of the men who had not been ac- 
customed to travelling in the woods were weary 
and all were hungry. A reinforcemnet of per- 
sons who had not been out met them, bringing 
provisions consisting of bread and raw pork. 
Those who first went out, not expecting that 
any considerable time would be consumed in the 
search had not brought provisions with them, but 
now their appetite being sharpened by their un- 
usual exercise, the bread and cheese and raw 
pork with which they were supplied, afforded 
them the most grateful meal they had gaten for 
many a day. While eating they thought how 
hungry the old man and the little boy must be, 
but could afford them no relief. Another line 
was formed of the new comers and those of the 














first line who were not too tired, and the search 
continued till night; but they were not able to 
shew the wanderer’s the way home that day, nor 
to give them any supper. I shall tell my read- 
ers in the next number, how the wanderers pass- 
ed the second night. To be Continued. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE BELOVED PASTOR, 
BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 

A year or two since, it was my privilege to 
spend a few days in the beautiful city of Hart- 
ford. I had long desired to do so, for it was the 
birth place of a beloved, and now sainted pa- 
rent. In my childhood, I had heard of the green 
banks of the Connecticut; of the Strongs, and 
Hookers, and Websters, etc ; of the sunny fields 
of West Hartford, where my mother’s childhood 
was passed, and of her subsequent residence in 
“town.” But more than all, had I heard from 
her of the beloved pastor, who was truly the 
guide of her youth; who in later years, had 
watched with a tender interest her varying for- 
tunes, and who had even survived her, full of 
years; and at length had gone down to the grave 
being ‘ fully ripe.” 

On a bright summer morning, we drove to 
WegpHartford. A smiling landscape was around 
me, But my thoughts were with the past; my 
eye dwelt on the forms of ‘the beloved ones, 
the departed.”” How often had they gazed on 
that fair expanse of valley and stream, of hill, 
and dale, of corn and harvest! They were 
gone, all gcne! and my spirit was sad and deso- 
ate. 

On entering the village we sought the spot 
where peacefully, 

“The stern forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Among them were found the graves of my 
sainted grandparents. They were eminent in 
their “* day and generation ” for piety, and while 
bending over their lowly resting place, it was 
sweet to recall those precious promises which 
are to ‘children’s children” of those that fear 
God. Ani there was the grave of the revered 
pastor. 

‘“*Naruan Perkins. 
Died Jan. 18, 1838, in the 89th year of his age.” 


At a little distance stood the quiet parson- 
age, a hallowed spot! How oft it had been 
blessed by the presence of 

* Those pale, sweet angels, Hope and Faith.” 
how often consecrated by prayer! The ever- 
greens in the court yard looked as if they would 
fain wear “immortal freshness on. the brow of 
age,”’ a fit emblem of the late occupant. 

In the parlor of the only house we entered, I 
saw the impress of “the pastor.” On the first 
page of a scrap book which lay on the table, was 
an inscription, which interested me deeply, and 
permission to transcribe it was very readily 
granted. The fair owner of the book, said she 
had been requested to give that leaf to some 
*‘ Society,” but she had declined doing so. Long 
may she dwell, as now, with pride and fondness 
on the following words. 

‘« West Hartford, June 23, 1836. 

‘*My dear Harriet,—You request me to write 
for your Album, and to put my name first in it. 
It is singular for one so young, to apply to one 
so advanced in life to perform such an act of 
friendship. I seem to stand on the threshhold 
of another world. Eighty seven years have 
rolled away since my existence commenced. 
Every one’s life should pass in doing good. We 
should always feel that doing good, is the grand 
and sublime purpose of human life. Every one 
is capable of benefitting the world, and should 
begin in early life to do good, and continue in 
so noble a cause so long as life shall continue. 

‘Tl early begun life with these two resolutions. 
First, never to do wrong; and secondly, to do 




















all the good in the power of my hand. Let me 
recommend the same path to you. It will yield 
you solid happiness. How lovely is a virtuous 
female character! Its worth is above rubies. 
You may live long. I must soon go down to the 
awful silence of the tomb. 1 am on the verge of 
the grave. 

“There is an hour when I must die, 

Nor do I know how soon ’twill come.” &c. 

Signed, NatHan Perkins. 
In the sixty fourth year of my ministry.” 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER, 


The Gipsy woman* was dressed in a short 
jacket of dark blue cloth, the skirts of which hung 
down a little way over a petticoat of strange 
patchwork. Stuffs of all colors seemed to have 
been used to mend and piece out the old dirty, 
dark green that still remained. Her hat was of 
black beaver, very much the worse for wear, and 
it was tied under her chin with a red cotton 
handkerchief. Fastened to her back, in a sort 
of bag, she carried a little child, whose bright 
black eyes shone out like jet from beneath its 
tangled hair. Its face was dirty, even more so 
than its mother’s, and so sun-burnt that it seem- 
ed never to have known the comfort of shade. 

Besides her baby, the Gipsy woman carried 
a walletwslung over one shoulder, and hanging 
at her side; and a tattered apron was gathered 
up, and knotted into the piece of cord that serv- 
ed her for a belt. Altogether, there was some- 
thing so remarkable in their appearance, that 
little Jessey, who was running before her mam- 
ma, in the shady green lane, stopped to look 
with surprise at the Gipsy woman; and then, 
rather frightened by the bold look of her pierc- 
ing eyes, she turned back, and ran to her mam- 
ma, taking hold of her hand, and keeping close 
beside her. 

The Gipsy passed them, making a low cour- 


tesy to the lady, but not speaking a word; and 


Jessey, looked round to observe the baby, for it 
had laughed and crowed when it saw her. 

‘‘I thought she had been a beggar-woman, 
mamma,” said Jessey, ‘‘*but she did not ask for 
any thing. How black her eyes are, and the 
baby’s too!” 

“They are Gipsies, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Howes, ‘‘and Gipsies do not often beg; but I 
am sorry to say that they often cheat, and steal, 
and do many other bad things.” 

‘¢ Where do they live, mamma?” 

‘‘They are wanderers over the earth, having 
no settled home, Jessy. They are found in 
most countries, and are very nearly the same 
every where. It is not known exactly from 
whence they came; but they are generally sup- 
posed to be what their name expresses, Egyp- 
tians. It is foretold by the prophets that the 
mighty Egyptians should become the basest of 
all people; and that they should be scattered 
among all nations. We here see the threat of 
the Lord against them as exactly fulfilled as 
that against the Jews.” 

‘Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Jessy, ‘tell me 
more about them. Iam so sorry for the Jews, 
because God loved them very much once, and 
now He is so very angry with them. It isater- 
rible thing to have God angry with us, mamma!” 

‘* A terrible thing indeed, my love! and you 
know the Bible says, ‘‘God is angry with the 
wicked every day ;” and all are wicked in God’s 
sight who do not believe in his blessed Son, Je- 
sus Christ, and pray continually to have their 
sins washed away in his most precious blood.” 

‘Do the Gipsies believe in the Lord Jesus, 
mamma?” 

*<Oh! no, my dear, they have no religion at 





* The Gipsies are a wandering people ; they are found 
in various parts of England and Scotland; they are, in 
their countenance, character, and habits, a distinct people. 
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all, even in name; they are the most ignorant 
and wretched people among us. ta 

Mrs. Howes and her little girl had by this time 
nearly reached the house, through a field which 
led to the back gate, and there, the first thing 
that they saw wus the Gipsy, standing at the 
kitchen window, and two of the maid servants 
very busily talking toher. Seeing their mistress, 
however, they quickly ran away, and left the 
Gipsy to answer for herself. 

She was a little confused at first, but her face 
soon became as bold as ever, and, in a fawning 
tone of voice, she said she was sure the good la- 
dy would not be offended at her having begged 
a little stale milk for her poor child, which was 
very thirsty. 

Mrs. Howes asked if she had got any—no, 
she replied, the maid would not give it without 
leave. Mrs. Howes called a boy who was at 
work, and ordered him to bring a bowl of fresh 
milk, of which the poor little baby drank hearti- 
ly; and it was then filled again for the mother. 

‘¢ And now,” said Mrs. Howes, ‘“‘ whether you 
spoke truth in-telling me that this draught of 
milk was what you asked of the maids, is known 
to your conscience. 

The Gipsy said she would not for the world 
be asinner. ‘You are one,” replied the lady, 
‘and so are all; but remember this—Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners ; and, 
thongh you should be the chief of them, He 
both can and will save you, if you come to Him 
for pardon.” 

Mrs. Howes ordered the boy to see that the 
Gipsy left the place, and then went to speak to 
the servants, and to caution them against suffer- 
ing such people to loiter about the house. 

When Jessy saw her sister Caroline and the 
young lady who was on a visit to them, she told 
all about the Gipsy, and described the poor 
little baby, as it was carried on its mother’s 
back. 

‘¢°Tis the same woman,” said Caroline to her 
friend. Her mamma asked her what she meant, 
and Caroline replied that, when walking in the 
early part of the morning, she and Miss Wilkins 
had met this woman, who tried very hard to per- 
suade them to have their fortunes told. 

‘‘And did you ask her to tell your fortune?” 
said Jessy. 

‘‘No, Jessy; I knew mamma would not ap- 
prove of it; and, therefore, I refused to listen to, 
or stay near her.” 

‘¢ And I was disappointed,” said Miss Wilkins; 
‘‘ for L have often wished to meet a real Gipsy, 
who could tell fortunes, and this seemed to be 
one.” 

‘¢Do you mean a real Gipsy or a real fortune- 
teller?” asked Mrs. Howes. 

‘Why both, Ma’am.” 

‘‘T am surprised, my dear, to hear a young 
lady, so well instructed as you have been, speak 
as if she believed a poor, ignorant creature like 
this, capable of foretelling future events; a thing 
which the wisest of men would not presume 
to do.” 

‘¢T do not exactly believe it, ma’am. I want- 
ed to find out if she could, and it ‘might do no 
harm.” 

“A very great deal of harm, my dear,—a 
great sin as well as folly—a great injury to your- 
self and your fellow creatures, and an exceeding 
great insult against God.” 

‘Let us hear all about it, if you please, mam- 
ma,” said Jessy, rubbing her little hands, and 
setting herself on the sofa;,for Jessy dearly lov- 
ed to listen to her mother’s instructions. 

Miss Wilkins said, “I know that many sensi- 
ble people entirely disbelieve in these things; 
but does not the Bible tell us of them? The 
witch of Endor, for instance.”’ 

*‘ Yes,” answered Mrs. Howes; “and the Bi- 
ble most positively forbids the holding of any 
communication with them. Witchcraft, as it 
existed in early times, was punished with death 
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and the Lord’s most severe displeasure was de- 
nounced against such as sought unto those who 
had familiar spirits; so that, even if you can be- 
lieve these wretched impostors in our days to 
possess any extraordinary power, you sce it is a 
dreadful sin to listen to them.” 

‘¢ Mamma,” said Caroline, **how does it hap- 
pen that these people so often discover thefts, 
and restore lost goods, by directing the losers 
where to find them?” 

‘‘T do not think that it occurs so frequently as 
you seem to imagine; ‘but greater wonders are 
performed every day by the Police, and by the 
same means—active inquiry, carried on with 
secrecy and perseverance. Besides, it is too 
often found that the supposed witch is an ac- 
complice in the theft; or has, by terrifying the 
superstitious mind of the suspected criminal, 
extorted a confession.— Tales and Illustrations. 





RICHARD ANGRY, AND FIGHTING WITH THE 
DOOR. 


I once visited a school in Philadelphia, and 
talked with the children about anger and re- 
venge, and how they led children to act. I told 
them of the man who was angry with his trowel 
and bricks, and beat them because they did not 
work to suit him; and that I had often seen 
children get angry at tables, and chairs, and 
cats, and dogs, and beat them because they 
hurt them. 

‘¢The door hurt me the other day,” said Rich- 
ard, a boy about seven years old. 

‘* How did you feel towards it?” I asked. 

“TI got right angry with it,” said he. 

‘“*What did your anger make you do to it ?” 
I asked. 

“It made me beat it right Smart,” said he. 

‘* What did you beat it for?” I asked. 

‘To hurt it, and make it do better next time,” 
he answered. 

** But the door cannot feel,” I remarked. 

‘¢T wish it could,” said he. 

‘© Why?” I asked. 

‘¢ Because I coulf then take more pleasure in 
beating it,’ said he. 

*¢ Children,”’ said I, ‘* which shows the worst 
temper in Richard—to get angry with the door, 
and beat it, or to get angry with his brother Wil- 
liam, and beat him? And which would be the 
most foolish?” 

I put the question to the children and the 
teacher. Charles, William, Anna, and _ the 
teacher, said it would show the worst temper, 
and be the most foolish, to get angry with the 
door, and beat it. Richard, Lydia, Francis, 
Edward, and myself, said it would show the 
worst temper to get angry with William, and 
beat him. 

‘‘ Why,” I asked those who took the side of 
the door, “do you think it most savage and fool- 
ish to beat the door?” 

The following are the answers of each. 

Charles. 'The door cannot feel. There would 
be some sense in beating William, for he could 
feel it when you beat him. It would make him 
angry. The door did not do it on purpose. 

William. Because the door cannot hurt him 
back again. It cannot resist when he strikes it. 
It cannot do any thing to keep him from beat- 
ing it. It does not know any thing. It can do 
nothing but stand and takeit. The door has no 
feeling nor sense, so you can beat it and teach it 
better manners. 

‘+ Beating,” said I, ‘to teach better manners ! 
That is rather queer.” 

Anna. It does more good to beat the door. 
It does not make so much trouble. If he beats 
William, William will beat back again. He can 
get angry, and strike back. It does not give so 
much pain to beat the door. There will not be 
any fighting, if he strikes the door; there will, 
if he strikes William. There would be most 
sense in striking William. 
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‘*But, Anna,” said I, ‘if, as you say, it does 
not do so much good to beat William as to beat 
the door, and if it makes more trouble, and gives 
more pain, to beat him, then I think it would 
show a worse temper, and would be more fool- 
ish, to beat William. I think your reasons are 
against you. You say it makes less trouble, 
causes less suffering, does more good, and is 
less cruel and wicked, to beat the door than to 
beat William. 

C. That’s a puzzler! 
mind, and leave our side. 

‘* What do you say, Anna?” I asked. 

Anna hesitated. She, too, found it a puzzler! 
Finally, she said— 

‘IT do not know but it does show a worse tem- 
per to beat William, for it would make him 
suffer most. The door would not feel any 
pain.” 

‘So, then, You change your mind, and come 
over to our side, do you?”’ I asked. 

‘* Yes,” said she, “I do think it would show 
the worst temper to beat William.” 

The Teacher. 1 think it would be more wick- 
ed in Richard to strike the door, because the 
door cannot defend itself. I admit it would 
cause most pain to strike William, but it would 
be the most foolish to strike the door. It causes 
most suffering to beat that which can feel and be 
hurt, but it shows a less savage temper than it 
does to beat the door that has no feeling. The 
consequences to Richard would be the same in 
both cases, but the consequences to William and 
the door would be different. The door would 
not suffer— William would. 

‘“‘ This is the very thing,” said I, ‘that makes 
beating William more savage and foolish—the 
fact that it causes most pain. When Richard 
gets angry with William, he strikes him on pur- 
pose to give him pain; and it is the fact that he 
gives him pain which gratifies Richard in strik- 
ing him. He is gratified simply because he 
hurts William, and makes him angry. When 
he is angry with the door, and beats it, it affords 
him no gratification, because the door feels no 
pain, and cannot be moved to anger. As Rich- 
ard said, if the door could feel, and get angry, 
he would take more pleasure in beating it. An- 
ger and Revenge delight in giving pain. It 
shows the most savage and malignant temper to 
beat that which can be hurt, for it shows that we 
delight in making others suffer.” 

The teacher, and all the children but Charles 
and William, changed their minds, and came 
around to our side. 

If you wish, therefore, to make enemies sor- 
ry that they struck you, show no temper, look 
loving and kind, and never strike back. They 
will wish you to get angry, and strike back; but 
never do so, and let them see that you love and 
forgive them, and they will be glad to let you 
alone.—A Kiss for a Blow. 


Anna will change her 








BENEVOLENCE. 








THE BENEVOLENT LITTLE GIRL. 


It was a bright, clear morning in November. 
"There was a thick white frost on the ground, and 
the air was keen and cold. The children came 
to school wrapped in their cloaks, with mittens 
and warm caps or hoods on. Their happy faces 
seemed to say, ‘Little care we for the cold 
weather, so nicely clad as we are,’ and they 
were playing about the door, in no haste to come 
into the warm, comfortable school-room. 

While I stood watching them at their sport, a 
little girl passed by, whose clothing formed a 
sad contrast to theirs. She wore a torn sum- 
mer bonnet, and~ a dress too thin to shield her 
from the piercing air. She had no stockings on, 
and you could see her toes through the holes in 
her shoes. ‘ Poor little girl!” said many of the 


children, as they saw her, ‘* how cold she looks!’ 





Soon the bell rung, and one by one the schol- 
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ars took their places in their seats—all but one. 
Little Frances was among the group at the door, 
but she did not come in with them. She was 
not in the habit of coming late—she was usually 
one of the first in their seats. Where was she 
now? 

School had begun about ten miuutes when she 
came in, quite out of breath, and with a glow 
upon her face, as if she had been running. 

‘«‘ Frances, you are late,” 1 said to her, ** what 
is the reason?” 

She hung down her head and did not answer. 

‘ Where have you been, Frances?” I asked. 

‘¢T have been home,” she replied. 

‘And did you not know it was time for school 
to begin, and that you ought not to go home?” 

“I thought I should get back soon enough,” 
she said. She lived very near the school-house, 
it was true. 

‘«‘ But what did you go home for, Frances?” 

‘*To ask my mother for a pair of stockings to 
give the poor little girl,” said she. ‘I ran to 
carry them to her, and I came back as soon as I 
could.” 

Frances was pardoned for being late, and I 
loved her more for her kindness. 

Little readers, I hope you are benevolent. 
Think if you have not something you can give 
to make some poor little girl or boy more com- 
fortable, as the cold winter has come on. 

LS. S. Messenger. 
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THE PARK STREET JUVENILE MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, 

Has existed about one year. It now embraces about 
150 children. They have a meeting about once a month- 
The society contributed last year $36,60. At the meet- 
ing before the last, the Superintendent told them the 
story of the little Heathen boy who gave a piece of 
Poetry as his donation for a charitable object. It was 
an Address to the Missionaries. The anecdote will be 
found in the Youth’s Companion of Jan 12, 1843. 

At the last meeting, a few days ago, the Superinten- 
dent had the Boy’s Poetry copied on a large sheet of 
paper, and hung up, so that it could be seen by all pres- 
ent, and he asked them to sing it to the tune of Auld 
Lang Syne, which they did very cheerfully, as follows:— 

Go on! go on! go on! go en! 
Go on! go on! go on!? 

Go on! go on! go on! go on! 
Go on! go on! go on! 

He then stated that one of the Members of the Socie- 
ty had written another piece of Poetry, which they might 
sing tothe same tune—and, removing the first paper, 
there was seen beneath it another with the following 
lines :— 

we! PU give! PU give! PU give! 
mn gia! ri give! rh give ! = 
Pli give! Pll gwe! Tu give! PU give! 
Pu give! Pll give! Pll give. 
which was also sung with much spirit. 

The Superintendant then said that he had thought of 
a combination of the two, which might be an improve- 
ment—and removing the second paper, there appeared 

another, with the follewing lines :— 
Go on, Pll give! Go on, Pll give! . 
Go on! go on! Ill give! 
Go on, PU give! Go on! PU give! 
Go-on, go on! Pll give. 
This may be considered as an Address from American 
Children to the Missionaries. 
At the close of the Meeting, a little Boy presented 
the following lines, written by himself, as his Address 
TO THE PARK STREET JUVENILE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Speed! speed! the missionary cause, 
Or ever: an isle, 
And let the a know the worth, 
Of Jesus’ precious smile. 
The little Missionary band, 
Do willingly unite, 
And join together heart and hand 


“ Goon!” ye little mission band, 
nd may we ever be, 
As kind as Jesus ever was, 
Who died upon the tree. 


The meetings of the Society have often been render- 
ed interesting by the presence of Missionaries who have 
returned from heathen lands. On one occasion, the 
Nestorian Bishop was present, and addressed the chil- 
dren respecting the difference between their situation 
and that of the children in his country—this attracted 
great attention. On another occasion, an Elephant’s 
tooth was handed round to receive the contributions— 
this tooth was carved all over with heathen images, and 
had been worshipped by thousands of the heathen as a 
God. The meetings are usually held on Sabbath after- 
noons after service, in the Vestry; the Pastor is often 
present, and encourages the Society in its benevolent 
designs. 





CAN’T AND WON’T. 

Won't is a great word for little folks to speak. It don’t 
sound well, from tiny lips. But great as it is, the same 
tiny lips which squeeze it out, are obliged to eat i up 
again. And, its a hard word to eat. It is a jaw-break- 
er: and it don’t taste good, neither. Indeed, a bitter 
pill itis. You had better not speak it. It’s a saucy 
word, which will always bring you into trouble. 

But can’t is the lazy boy’s word. If you indulge your- 
self in saying can’t, we fear you will never do any thing, 
You had better cross it out of your dictionary. Master 
Can’t will never come to any thing. N. 

THE SNARL. 

A muddy head looks at every thing in a lump, and sees 
nothing but confusion. But, the clear head will see 
right through a thing, and separate its parts, and make 
every thing clear. Give a muddy headed little girl a 
snarl of thread to pick out, and she will take hold of it 
with both hands and pull, and break it all in shreds. 
But the clear-headed girl will take hold of it deliberate- 
ly and patiently, and look at it carefully, till she sees 
how it is snarled, and finds the end, and then she will 
soon have it all straight. If you want to know what 
sort of a woman a little girl will make, give her a snarl 
of thread to pick out. But, it takes a good temper, as 
well as 2 clear head, to pick out a snarl; and one who 
can do it, will very rarely be drawn into strife and con- 
tention. She will find out the snarl, before it has got in 
so bad a condition. N. 


him to direct him. Occasionally, however, he was ad- 
mitted with the family at the time of prayer. The por- 
tion of Scripture which was one day read by the master 
was the parable of the Pharisee and Publican. While 
the prayer of the Pharisee was read, the poor Hottentot 
thought within himself,. “ This is a good man; there is 
nothing for me ;” but when his master came to the prayer 
of the Publican,—God be merciful to me, a sinner— 
“ This suits me,” he cried ; “now J know how to pray!” 
With this prayer he immediately retired, and prayed 
night and day for two days, and then found peace. Full 
of joy and gratitude, he went into the fields, and as he 
had no one to whom he could speak, he exclaimed, “ Ye 
hills, ye rocks, ye trees, ye rivers, hear what God has done 
for my soul !—he has been merciful to me a sinner.” 
[Anecdotes on the Catechism. 
——<.~———__ 
The Infidel and the Sabbath. 


When a minister of the gospel was spending a few 
weeks in Edinburgh, there came, on business, to the 
house where he was, a man of the world—one of those 
modern scoffers who are so constantly fulfilling Peter’s 
prediction, 2 Peter iii. 3. He was introduced to the 
preacher in the following manner: “This is Mr. 4 
an acquaintance of mine, and I am sorry to add, though 
young and healthy, never attends public worship.” “[ 
am almost tempted to hope,” replied the minister, “that 
you are bearing false witness against your neighbor.” 
“ By no means,” said the infidel, “ for I always spend my 
Sunday in settling accounts.” The minister immediste- 
ly replied, “ You will find, sir, that the day of judoment 
will be spent in exactly the same manner.”—Jb. ~ 
——— 
Reproof for Late Attendance. 


A minister, observing that some of his people made a 
practice of coming in very late, and after a considerable 
part of the sermon was over, was determined that they 
should feel the force of public reproof. One day, there- 
fore, as they entered the place of worship at their usual 
late hour, the minister, addressing his congregation, said, 
“ But, my hearers, it is time for us now to conclude, for 
here are our friends just come to fetch us home.” We 
may easily conjecture what the parties felt at this cu- 
rious but pointed address.—Ib. 
a 
Singular Idea of a Child. 


A little boy of three years of age, one day said to his 
a of five, *I mean to pray God to make me an 
angel. 

“O no, brother,” said the little girl, “it isn’t right to 
pray God to make you an angel: you should pray him 
to make you a Christian.” 

“ Yes, 1 mean to pray God to make me an angel, for I 
want to go to heaven-whole, as Enoch did.”—S. S. Visit. 
—p—___ 


CurtpreEN should be taught to respect the aged, to 
feel for the oppressed, and to sympathize with the un- 
fortunate. 














VARIETY. 





POETRY. 











The Sabbath Breaker Silenced. 


Some children think it hard that they should not be 
allowed to spend the Sabbath in play. ‘I'hey sometimes 
think the Lord is cruel, to require them to be serious, 
and to quit their common employments and amusements 
one day out of every week. But they are not so apt to 
think of God’s goodness in giving them six days for 
themselves. 

A poor old man, a pious man, was once reasoning 
with a Sabbath-breaker, to show him the evil nature of 
his conduct. “Suppose now,” said he, “I had seven 
shillings, and suppose [ met a man, and gave him six 
shitting freely out of seven; what would you say to 

at?” 

“ Why, I should say you were very kind, and that the 
man ought to be thankful.” 

“ Well, but suppose he was to knock me ‘down, and 
rob me of the other shilling ; what then?” 

“ Why, then he’d deserve hanging.” 

“ Well, this is your case, ‘thou art the man; God has 
freely given you six days to work, and earn your bread, 
and the seventh he has kept for himself, and commands 
us to keep it holy ; but you, not satisfied with the six 

days God has given, rob him of the seventh; what then 
do you deserve ?” 
he man was silenced.—S. S. Advocate. 
————E 
A Hottentot’s Prayer. 


A Hottentot of immoral character, being under deep 
conviction of sin, was anxious to know how to pray. He 
went to his master, a Dutchman, to consult with him; 





To give this dark world light ! 


but his master gave him no encouragement. A sense of 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO MARGARETTE, 
ON HER TWELVTH BIRTH DAY. 
Accept, my dearest Margarette, 
On this, your natal day, 
This simple token of my love, 
Of all my heart would say. 
But are you twelve, my darling ? 
How swiftly time doth glide! 
It seems not many days, since you 
Were playing by my side. 
How bright hath been your childhood! 
Still brighter be your youth ! 
‘And ever may your onward path, 
Be bright with love and truth! 
And when from off the future, 
is drawn life’s misty veil, 
May you and yours, united taste, 
The joys which never fail! 
—_—¢———_— 
THE BUTTERFLY. 
BY MR SIGOURNEY. 
A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow: 
Why art thou here with thy gaudy dye? 
Where she of the bright and the sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the church-yard low. 
Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 
And'spoke from its shining track ; 
I was a worm till I won my wings, 


A. D. W. 





bis own wickedness increased, and 


e had no one near 


And she whom thou mourn’st like a seraph sings, 
Would’st thou call the blest one back ? 








